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had been driven. At dawn on the yth of June
seventeen mines were simultaneously exploded,
and under cover of a hurricane of artillery fire
the British troops attacked on a front of nine
miles. The battle, under the immediate control
of Sir H. Plumer,1 proceeded like clockwork. By
the early afternoon all the objectives had been
gained, large numbers of prisoners and guns cap-
tured, and counter-attacks heavily driven off.
The operation stands as a complete and perfect
example of successful military enterprise. The
effect on the German Army was marked - " The
yth June," says Ludendorff, " cost us dear . . .
the drain on our resources was very heavy, it was
many days before the front was again secure " -
and in Germany itself its repercussions led Hin-
denburg to write to the Emperor at the end of
June, " Our greatest anxiety now is the decline in
the national spirit."

It was no part of Haig's plan to press the
Messines attack further, and he now turned his
attention to the perfection of the preparations for
the main attack in Flanders.

A brief visit to England during June had given
him opportunity of meeting the Cabinet. He had
found them, one and all, deeply pessimistic. The
naval situation was serious, and there was grave
news from Russia. The Prime Minister indeed
urged that in France we should act only on the
defensive until the end of the year. Haig would
have none of it. Success had heartened him.

1 Afterwards Lord Plumer.